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and not rill Book ix that we hear what he did in the first three
years of his ten years' wanderings after the Sack of Troy.

Meanwhile, to return to Book i, after suggesting that Hermes,
the Envoy of the gods, should be dispatched to release Odys-
seus, the goddess Athene, Odysseus' champion and protector,
visits his palace in Ithaca to stir his young son Telemachus to
take active steps towards the discovery of his long-lost father,
or, failing this, to bring to an end the intolerable situation that
has arisen during his long absence. For we find that his faithful
wife Penelope is besieged in her own house by a host of amor-
ous and ambitious princelings from Ithaca itself and the neigh-
bouring isles, each eager to wed the still attractive queen and
even more eager to step into King Odysseus' shoes. It is the
doom of these Suitors that is slowly but surely worked up to in
the magnificent climax of Book xxn.

But I undertook to introduce the reader only to the opening
scene. Nor, having done this, do I propose to add one more to
the many appreciations of the Odyssey that have been penned.
I will content myself by drawing his attention to one or two
aspects of Homer's genius which have struck me with even
greater force during the long period of intimate study which
translation involves than they did when I tackled him as a task
at school.

I put first the extraordinary insight, delicacy, and truth with
which he handles his hero's relations with members of the other
sex -1 cannot simply say women, for at least three goddesses
are involved, though they are by no means the less feminine for
being divine. The princess Nausicaa is a peculiarly attractive
figure to modern readers. Some of us, steeped in the traditions
of later fiction, may regret Homer's failure to pursue Nausicaa's
romance to a more exciting conclusion, or may console our-
selves by reading a broken heart into her last words with Odys-
seus. But Homer was neither a sex-ridden romantic nor a dis-
illusioned realist, with the happy result that his picture of
Nausicaa is as fresh and lovely now as when it was painted
three thousand years ago.